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176) has been pretty generally given up in favor of Wackernagel's view (I.F. 
XIV, 371 ff.; cf. Brugmann Grundriss II 2 , 2, 223), though we perhaps have 
not yet the last word on this. The doctrine that the gen. sg. -ov is to be 
separated from -oio and represents an original -o-so besides -o-sjo- (pp. 149, 
165) is held by some, but we think the prevailing opinion is still that this is 
not necessary or probable. 

In the treatment of the non-literary dialects, which is not intended to 
be more than incidental, there are some slips. For example, several of the 
statements of contraction in the dialects (pp. 46 ff .) are wrong or misleading. 
Boeot. KaXpos and Arc. Koppa are both quoted as Doric (p. 40; on p. 78 also 
"Dor. Ka\f6<s," but correctly "Arc. Koppd"). To be sure, the important 
thing to the student is that the original forms from which come Ion. KdXos, 
Kovpr) and Att. koXos, nopr] are actually preserved somewhere, and if they 
were simply called "dialectic," it would be sufficient for the purpose. But 
in the discussion of the type xapiW (p. 201) there is no mention of the exist- 
ence of dialect forms with the original p (Boeot. xapiptrra, etc.), or even 
of the true Attic tt- forms like p^XiTovrra. 

More disturbing is the occasional failure to eliminate glaring inconsist- 
encies, as the two irreconcilable derivations of fuayw (§§224, 470.2), or of 
reXiJcis, which in §69, 6 is derived from "VeXeoyrevTs, while in §276 it is 
explained as containing -tipivr- extracted from forms like *Tln.aptvr- 
(Ti/Mjeis). Furthermore, although § 69 is on the lengthening of short vowels, 
and the opening statement that "in Att. and Ion. e became long close e 
(written «)" is made without reservation, the derivation of TtXrjtK from 
"VcXcoyrcvTs is given without comment on the rj, or reference to the under- 
lying theory of the special vowel development in such cases (Brugmann 

I.F. IX, 153). " 

Cabl D. Buck 



Homerische Probletne. I. Die kulturellen Verhdltnisse der Odyssee als 
kritische Instanz. Von Dr. E. Belzner, mit einem Nachwort 
von Dr. A. Roemeb. Leipzig: B. G. Teubner, 1911. Pp. vi 
+202. 

Dr. Belzner undertakes to discuss more critically than Cauer and more 
fully than Rothe the alleged evidence for different stages of civilization 
within the Homeric poems. He begins by rejecting Cauer's and Lang's 
a-priori assumption that Homer could not have archaized in the sense of 
consciously representing the epic life as different from that of his own time. 
Cauer's examples from the Bible he thinks are misleading, and the analogy 
of the Italian painters proves too much; for nineteenth-century German 
painters, too, sometimes present the life of Christ in modern costume. Belz- 
ner thinks that the possibility of conscious archaizing in Homer is clearly 
proved by two facts: First, the poet himself thought that the sun rose from 
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the stream of Ocean, but he consistently makes his personages speak of it 
as coming up from the darkness beneath the earth. More convincing than 
this somewhat doubtful proposition is the second and familiar argument 
drawn from the references in similes to usages never attributed to the actual 
life of the heroes. In strictness then we must distinguish the Homeric 
"culture" of the poet from the epic "culture" of the heroes. 

The remainder of the treatise is a systematic survey, for the present 
limited in the main to the Odyssey, of the Homeric and epic royalty, 
weapons, riding and driving, dwellings, dress, food, wooing, burial customs, 
temples and cult-images, and the relation of gods to man. Each section 
contains references to the literature, including Cauer, Lang, Rothe, Seymour, 
Finsler, Reichel, Robert; and nearly all close with a formal summing-up 
in opposition to Cauer, that the evidence fails to prove differing stages of 
civilization within the poem. I held this view before reading the book, and 
hold it with increased confidence now. But Robert will not be driven from 
his ingenious manipulation of Ionian and Mycenaean weapons by the argu- 
ment that purely poetic motives determine the poet's choice in each case. 
Cauer is not likely to accept the proof that temples and open groves or altars 
coincide or alternate throughout the poem. And those who believe that 
Odysseus and Diomede drove home in the Doloneia, will not regard as con- 
clusive the argument that lv x«p«°"<''' 'O&xrij'i riOa proves that they rode; 
because otherwise Diomede would have laid the spoils in the chariot instead 
of handing them to Odysseus. The evidence in these or similar cases never 
absolutely compels assent. It is always possible to argue either that appar- 
ent discrepancies denote differing stages of culture or that they are due to 
accident, or the economy of the poem, or the psychology of the poet and his 
hearers. About the only certain things in the Homeric question are the mis- 
takes of interpretation into which the necessity of proving a theory usually 
betrays its author; as when, for example, Mr. Verrrall is led by the exigencies 
of his argument {Bacchants of Euripides 204 and 237) to affirm that Ido- 
meneus participated in the fight in Iliad xii. 117, which is simply not so. 

Dr. Roemer's appendix, "Aristarchea," contains an interesting account 
of Aristarchus' method, and a sharp polemic against Wilamowitz' recent 
declaration that the main critical recension of Homer was accomplished by 
Zenodotus, and that Aristarchus, whose critical signs refer to Zenodotus' 
work, could not say recensui, but only recognoui. Roemer argues with great 
vigor and ingenuity and the citation of many examples that it was Aris- 
tarchus who recognized and athetized the numerous interpolations due to a 
desire to introduce later myths into Homer, and Aristarchus who, inter- 
preting Homer by himself, rejected the wild and arbitrary conjectures of 
Zenodotus and established the true text. To Aristarchus, for example, he 
systematically attributes the common-sense explanation (ami to o-ia>Tra>iJ.tvov 
of passages in which quibbling critics, including some moderns, have found 
a contradiction in the statement that a person picks up what we had not been 
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told he had put down, or uses again a spear which he is not explicitly said 
to have recovered. Roemer goes so far in his enthusiasm for Aristarchus as 
to emend the scholia in order to shift from Aristarchus to his predecessors 
the responsibility for irrational interpretations. Many of these emendations 
are plausible, but the frequent resort to this extreme measure will only 
further confuse a tradition which Roemer frankly confesses is already the 
despair of the sane and sincere investigator. We shall await with interest 
his forthcoming work on Aristarchus. For despite the enormous literature 
of the subject it is still often impossible to answer very simple questions 
without a search through the scholia, which few have the leisure or the courage 
to undertake. And distinguished scholars do not scruple to speak of ^ koivi? 
as if it were a definite extant ancient vulgate manuscript. 

Paul Shoret 



Enchiridion patristicum. Locos SS. Patrum Doctorum Scriptorum 
Ecclesiasticorum in usum scholarum collegit M. J. Rotjet de 
Joubnel, S.J. Freiburg: B. Herder, 1911. Pp. xxiv+887. 
$3.15 net. 

This volume is a collection of excerpts from the patristic writings, compiled 
for the definite purpose of illustrating the doctrine of the several Fathers and 
as a source-book and chronological index of the development of the dogmas 
of the church. The adoption of this plan necessarily narrows the field of the 
book's usefulness. The editor has not attempted to cover general church 
history, although certain selections bearing on the subject are included. 
Moreover the student of the patristic writings from the literary or personal 
side will require more continuous material than is here given, and the limi- 
tations of the selections to those illustrating the development of the dogmas 
of the church seems liable to bring about the exclusion of much material 
interesting to the student of philosophy and of the relations between ecclesi- 
astical and pagan thought. M. de Journel states that he has included the 
passages most often cited in illustration and those that set forth the thought 
of the authors or their times in such a way that they could hardly be passed 
by, pruning away to a certain extent mere rhetorical ornament; but he has 
not attempted to be so liberal in giving space to those who opposed the ortho- 
dox views. Thus the Gnostics appear in the present volume only through 
the medium of their opponents; Pelagius has one page, and Arius fares hardly 
better. Though in a sense the heresies belong rather to church history 
than to the editor's chosen field, it might have been well to include somewhat 
more material than he has furnished. 

If these are defects they are due to the plan adopted for the book rather 
than to the fault of the editor. The material which he presents seems to be 
sufficiently ample and well chosen for the purpose, furnishing representative 
passages from all the important Fathers dealing with practically every point 



